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HE revered and august body of practitioners in the arts, known as the National 

Academy of Design, has occupied in America a position of great historic interest. No 

one who has a touch of sentiment for a company of valiant pioneers who carried on 
a battle for art during the darkest period of taste in America, can help wishing that this 
private institution would uphold the standards for which the pioneers fought. In a world 
devoted to individualism in art there is something appealing, not to say quaint and bene- 
ficial in the ideas of a body of men which believes that the only safe course for the develop- 
ment of art is to establish a censorship in the form of a jury system. 

Academicians we shall have with us always, for the more mediocre an artist’s talent, the 
more he relies upon official honors and upon the support of an institution which claims to 
be significantly official. Also, many Academicians are perfectly sincere in their belief that 
they are actually upholding the traditions of art, so that if the National Academy remains 
what it always has been, a private institution upholding one particular phase of art, no one 
can object to its continuing existence. 

Only when the Academy branches out and takes unto itself the position of the leading 
national institution of art, only when it carefully evolves a scheme whereby it can control 
the principal exhibitions throughout the country and secure, for its own members exclusively, 
the commercial advantages belonging to such control, only when it asks the public to give 
it $6,000,000 in order that it can obtain a power and influence that would be dan- 
gerous for any art organization of this type to have, does it become necessary for every 
artist in this country, who believes in freedom of expression, to put his back into a fight 
against the dangerous presumptions of the National Academy. 

The National Academy of Design is an exceedingly well organized private institution 
whose fundamental object is to sell the works of art of its members. The more important 
the institution can make itself, the better will the works of the members sell. Always 
awake to the opportunity to secure greater privileges, on the basis that it is not a private 
but a national institution, it now emerges once more with the cleverest scheme that it has 
ever propounded. 

Later on in this article I shall quote some paragraphs of the statement that the Council 
of the National Academy gave out on Sunday March 2nd, a statement which President 
Blashfield of the Academy was authorized to send to the press, and which was signed by 
the following members of the Council of the National Academy of Design: Edwin H. 
Blashfield, President; Harry W. Watrous, Vice-President; Charles C. Curran, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Douglas Volk, Recording Secretary; Francis C. Jones, Treasurer; 
Herbert Adams, DeWitt M. Lockman, Adolph A. Weinman, Hobart Nichols, Gardner 
Symons, F. Ballard Williams, and Charles T. Heaslip, Business Manager. 

For a long time the National Academy has been losing ground. Its position in the art 
world is the position of an institution which wishes to censor the art of a free people, 
that, let us hope, does not want to have its art censored. Of course, the avowed purpose of 
the censorship which the National Academy exercised, as long as it could, and for which .it 
now needs $6,000,000 in order to exercise it more widely, is educational, but the 
real purpose, if we penetrate below all the high-sounding words about educational expan- 
sion, is to increase the market for Academic work, to control, as far as possible, the 
education of art students in order to bring them up in the academic way, to control as far 
as possible the exhibition system throughout the country, a system already pretty well 
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controlled by the National Academy, and to attempt, by an appearance of disinterest ana a 
self-righteous statement, to put itself forward as a national institution with no other object 
in view than to encourage American art 


If the friends of the National Academy succeed in raising the money that they are 
now so cleverly planning to raise, the next thing we shall hear of is a Secretary of Art at 
Washington. It is not difficult to prophesy how easily a politically sleepless institution of 
great wealth might bring about the selection of a member of the Academy as Secretary of 
Art, if the plan works out to establish a nation wide exhibition system, censored by the 
National Academy, and a College of Art censored by the National Academy. 


The National Academy in its statement is apparently very careful to say nothing about 
its jury system. It is careful not to mention the fact that it has been the avowed antago- 
nist of modern art and that among the younger artists in America, who are really making 
some contribution to American art, not one under the age of thirty-five is interested in the 
exhibitions of the National Academy. It is careful not to refer to the fatal political dis- 
honesty that has characterized so much of the work done in the countries where government 
officials mixed state politics with art matters. The story of the politics rampant in official 
French art has chapters of corruption that should warn Americans against the appointment 
of a Secretary of Art. 


When the National Academy speaks of its “responsibility as a national institution,” of 
course it infers that it is actually a national institution, that there is something officially na- 
tional about it, whereas it is simply a private institution, as I have said before, which works 
primarily for the benefit of its members and incidentally to gain power. When it speaks of 
the demands made upon it ‘‘for greater service to the public,” it ignores the fact that the 
present galleries in New York, where the National Academy holds its semi-annual exhibi- 
tions, are too large. For the Academy no longer attracts many first rate works. To fill the 
galleries it is compelled to accept a mediocre collection of pictures and sculpture. The 
censoring habits of the National Academy have long since taught the men of individual 
force, except two or three of the older men, not to send their work to the Academy 
exhibitions. The best painters in America today, under forty, have no affiliations with the 
Academy and do not exhibit in the Academy exhibitions. 


When the Academy speaks of its needs of a fund of $1,000,000, to enable it to have an 
adequate presentation of American art, it should have said, of Academic art, because the 
subtle officers of this institution know perfectly well that their exhibitions are not open to 
American art, in the broad sense of the word. They are only open to a small narrow 
phase of Academic art after it has been censored by an Academic jury. 


When the National Academy refers to the “national” character of its membership, it 
leaves out of account the fact that the great majority of the rising artists, who have a real 
standing in the community of art, are not members of the National Academy. And when 
it speaks of its educational work, it leaves out of account the fact that in all its educational 
work the same paralyzing censorship has prevailed that prevailed in its exhibitions. 


I note that in its request for a fund of $700,000 to enable twenty-five students from its 
enlarged school to go abroad, the students will be sent under ‘expert supervision,” so that 
even students travelling abroad will have their judgments and their opinions censored by 
Academic practitioners. 


It appears that when the one hundredth anniversary of the National Academy opens in 
Washington, it will open under the patronage of the President of the United States. This, 
of course, will tend to confirm the public’s misconception of the real position that this private 
institution holds. It will tend to give it the position of an institution genuinely represent- 
ing American art, when, as a matter of fact, it represents only the Academic reactionaries. 


In the past, the young painters of this country were compelled to send their pictures to 
the National Academy, but finally they formed the Society of American Artists, and this 
society grew so important, because its members were made up of the leading spirits of that 
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time, that the Naitonal Academy felt obliged to take it under its wing and amalgamate it 
with the Academy. Years later another revolution against the Academy took place. Men 
like Arthur B. Davies and other artists, wholly out of sympathy with the National Acad- 
emy, organized the famous International Exhibition at the 26th Street Armory in New 
York in 1913. 

This exhibition was the first large exhibition in which the art production of our time 
was vresented comprehensively without consideration for the politics of a practical institu- 
tion like the National Academy. Following that exhibition, new means have been found to 
exploit the work of the younger artists, and today the most enlightened collectors are not 
buying the works of the political officials of the National Academy, but of the men who 
have nothing to do with the Academy or its exhibitions. 


In a word, the National Academy in the past ten years has lost ground so rapidly that 
many people now permit its exhibitions to come and go without even visiting them. The 
curiosity to see how bad they are has even passed away, and the only way that the Academy 
can hope to arise from the low and insignificant position that it occupies in New York is 
for it to secure a large sum of money and carry on a complicated system of so-called educa- 
tional expansion and nation wide exhibition control. 

Of course, the statement which follows is most high minded in its sounding phrases, but 
if the various groups of people appealed to directly by the Council of the Academy were to 
take the trouble to look up the history of this Academy and recognize its constant effort to 
encourage censorship in art, if they make inquiries from the leading artists of this country, 
they will find out what lies at the bottom of this “national institution’s” money securing 
scheme. ‘There is no more reason for the National Academy’s being pedestaled as a great 
national institution than there is for the Society of Independent Artists or for the New 
Society or for any of a number of societies, which are as national as the National Acad- 
emy and the National Biscuit Company. Both institutions are equally national. 


Those people who believe in freedom of expression and liberty of thought will think 
twice before they hand over to a private institution a vast sum of money in order to enable 
it to censor American art, and to bring to its own little private circle of members the com- 
mercial advantages of a great official exhibition system, and the commercial advantages 
that would come to its members if the National Academy should, through constant politics 
and high sounding principles, control a Secretary of Art at Washington. But in fairness to 
the Council of the National Academy, I append selections from the statement which Presi- 
dent Blashfield on a Sunday morning early in March was authorized to give out to the 
press. 


‘After one hundred years of effort,’ Mr. Blashfield’s statement begins, ‘the National 
Academy of Design finds itself in need of a fund of $6,000,000 for an educational 
expansion program to make possible the fulfillment of the Academy’s responsibility, as a 
national institution, to the public and to the artists and art students of the nation.” 

Note the implication in the expression ‘‘as a national institution,” also the suggestion 
that the Academy has always felt its responsibility to the public in spite of the fact that it 
established a system whereby paintings, no matter how inferior in quality, no matter how 
absurd as art, if they were by members of the Academy, are admitted to their exhibitions 
without having to pass the jury. In other words, the jury system, the system of censorship 
that the Academy stands for, is only used on non-members of the Academy. 

“The demands upon the National Academy for more liberal educational facilities and 
for greater service to the public have been recognized by its members for a number of 
years. With the approach of the 100th anniversary of the institution, these needs have be- 
come increasingly apparent. Accordingly, the Council has decided that the Academy must 
face the second century of its career fully equipped to meet these responsibilities.” 

The inference is in this paragraph, of course, that the public has beseeched the National 
Academy to increase its “educational facilities,’ and this, despite the fact that the National 
Academy School runs a very poor second in New York City to the more liberal Art Stu- 
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dents’ League School. Increasingly, as a matter of fact, the younger artists have shown that 
they did not want to be taught in the ways dictated by Academic policy, and increasingly 
other schools have grown up to meet the needs of the younger artists. 


“The Academy’s needs are: 


‘An endowment fund of $1,000,000 to enable the adequate presentation of semi-annual 
public exhibitions of American painting, sculpture, architecture and engraving. ‘The Acad- 
emy’s purpose is not to confine these free exhibitions to New York City, where they have 
been held for a century, but, in keeping with the national character of its membership and its 
educational work, to meet half way in the matter of exhibitions the art organizations of 
other cities throughout the United States which wish these exhiibtions to visit them.” 


The first step toward ‘“‘an adequate presentation of semi-annual public exhibitions” 
would be to make them exhibitions of quality instead of club shows, as they are now. The 
quality of Academy exhibitions in recent years has been such that a great many of the 
younger artists will not exhibit in them, and the idea of not confining these exhibitions to 
New York City is simply an idea to spread the influence of the National Academy rather 
than to do greater service for American art. Again, note the phrase, ‘in keeping with the 
national character of its membership, etc.”’ 

A plan to develop the Academy Art School into a national college of art will neces- 
sitate, according to the statement, ‘“‘an outlay of $2,500,000 for adequate buildings and the 
establishment of an endowment fund of $1,800,000.” The Academy further asks for “‘a 
fund of $700,000, the income from which shall annually enable 25 students of the school to 
go abroad under expert supervision for the study of masterpieces in foreign galleries and 
observation of European methods of art instruction, staging of exhibitions, etc.” 

There is one advantage that a student can gain by going to Europe, for there he can 
see many of the greatest works of art of the past which are not available in America. All 
tae enrichment that European travel gives to the student would quickly be neutralized if he 
were told just how he should look at everything; in other words, if he went abroad “under 
expert supervision.” The sooner he becomes his own expert supervisor, the better for his 
growth as an artist. 

In financing its program, the Academy will not have a ‘“‘drive,” but will make “direct 
appeals” to groups of individuals in some 50 cities who have been in correspondence with 
the Council of the Academy, and “‘who wish to give the young men and women of those 
cities the opportunity to study in the College of Art.” 

“The College of Art will mark a radical departure from-the traditional policy of pres- 
ent-day art schools. It will supply students with the same quality instruction, and amid the 
same sympathetic atmosphere, which have contributed to the success of the Academy’s old 
school. In addition, it will offer an academic course in which each subject will be definitely 
linked up with actual accomplishment in the fields of painting, sculpture, architecture and 
engraving.” The proposed college will offer to the students an opportunity to “acquire a 
classical and academic education at the same time as they are mastering the fundamentals of 
their art.” 


What the student naturally absorbs is the most valuable materiai that he can gain. 
Institutions of art planned to make the life of the art student unutterably artistic, nearly 
always fail in developing the artist’s natura] talents. The influence of such institutions is 
toward imitation, and the history of them is a sad commentary on the inability of the Acade- 
mician to bring forth art out of the barren soil of rules. 

“Plans are being worked out whereby, through the contribution of a certain amount to 
the financing of the Academy’s educational expansion program, each city will have the right 
to place before its citizens an Academy exhibition each year, and also to send a certain 
number of students to the College of Art.” 


“The new exhibition program,” in the words of Mr. Blashfield’s statement, ‘‘will be vis- 
ualized by means of the Centennial Exhibition, now under preparation to mark this year the 
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100th anniversary of the founding of the National Academy. Opening in Washington, 
under the patronage of the President, this exhibition will present, in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, a picture of the best work ot members of the Academy in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and engraving for the last 100 years. From Washington, the exhibition will be sent 
en masse by special train to New York, where it will have its second showing. After the 
New York presentation, it is planned to send this large collection of paintings, sculptural 
groups, engravings and architectural models and drawings on a coast-to-coast tour. For the 
first time in the history of the country, a great art exhibit will thus be placed before the 
public on a national scale.”’ 

On the whole, the propaganda and publicity which President Blashfield was authorized 
to send to the press is a very carefully manipulated piece of English. It would be both un- 
true and unfair to accuse the members of the Council of the National Academy of the slight- 
est tinge of hypocrisy. Undoubtedly, they believe that the world will be a better world if 
the Academy is placed in a position of great power. That men capable of devising a scheme 
so obviously beneficial to their own institution, could at the same time be incapable of see- 
ing the commercial advantages that would accrue to the members of the National Academy 
if this scheme bore fruit, is, shali we say, a little difficult to imagine. But academies have 
always made their way by never being vulgar enough to mention money, and if I perforce 
am vulgar enough to do so, it is only in the hope of bringing more clearly to the reader the 
idea that a recognition of the commercial advantages that the Academy has in its fine busi- 
ness organization will result in a clearer idea of, let us say, the unconscious desires of its 
members. 

Americans are so easily hypnotized by large organizing schemes that they are likely to 
believe that the largest association of artists will necessarily produce the best art. Already 
in America the influence of New York is too strong in art. It would be a great deal better 
if artists could make reputations by exhibiting in their own local institutions; it would be a 
great deal better if the local public had more faith in its own local talents. If the 
$6,000,000 scheme of the National Academy goes through, the inevitable result will be a still 
further diminution in the development of local interest in art. Even an organization with 
such low standards of art as the American Federation of Art, by sending out exhibitions 
already made up, lessened the initiative of many communities who felt that it was enough 
simply to set up what was sent them rather than to go out themselves and make their own 
choice manfully. 

The National Academy has so much influence outside of New York that its prize win- 
ners and materially successful artists exhibit in all the big exhibitions throughout the coun- 
try to such an extent that at the Chicago Art Institute, or the Pennsylvania Academy, or 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, there is practically little more than a repetition of an 
Academy exhibition. If that is so now, what will happen when those skillful business mana- 
gers of the Academy secure $6,000,000 with which to carry on their manipulation of 
the exhibition system of the United States? Only one thing can happen; there will be less 
and less initiative in Chicago, in Pittsburgh and in other great cities of the country in 
encouraging the locai artists. But the layman should not fool himself. No amount of 
money and no amount of skillful organization, no amount of support of mediocrity, just 
because a particular mediocrity is a ‘“‘member of this club,” will succeed in killing the real 
artist. [hat is the one hopeful thing. 

The Academy may succeed in its begging for millions and in making it harder for the 
modern artist, but inside of the true artist there is a kernel that all the skillful art politicians 
in the world cannot stamp out, no matter. how many millions they beg for and no matter 
how carefully they work out schemes for their own commercial advantage under the guise 


of educational expansion. ForBes WATSON. 
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PERSTAN MANUSCRIPT 


End of the Thirteenth Century 


THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


By C. R. Morey 


MEDIAVALIST is prone to regard the il- 

lumination of manuscripts as a field par- 
ticularly his own, which he does not share with the 
classical archeologist, and only grudgingly divides 
with the student of the Renaissance. For the 
illumination of manuscripts is the medieval art par 
excellence. It begins with the end of antiquity, 
rising so to speak from the very ruins of antique cul- 
ture, and dies with the invention of printing, which 
may be considered the definitive symptom of the 
modern age. It is also the most continuous of the 
medieval arts, for while there are large gaps in 
the history of medieval architecture and sculpture, 
we are never at a loss for miniatures, and in no other 
art can the evolution of medieval style be so con- 
sistently traced. We can see in it the gradual 
decadence of the classic culture in the Latin prov- 
inces of the western empire—lItaly, Spain and 
Southern Gaul. We can trace in it the sterilizing 
of Greek art, its turning from classic form to East- 
ern color, and its resulting issue in the barren splen- 
dor of the Byzantine. It shows us, step by step, 
the gradual emotionalizing of the antique tradition 
by the Teutonic invaders who founded the western 
nations, the struggle between barbaric passion and 
Latin clearness, and the final solution thereof in the 
harmony of Gothic art. All but the very beginning 
of this enthralling evolution can be studied and 
visualized in the manuscripts of the Morgan 
Library, and the present article, though its illustra- 
tions be shorn of the brilliant color of the originals, 
may yet suffice to convey to the reader the magnifi- 
cently representative character of this collection, 
which reviews nearly the whole of medieval art, 
from the crude initials of Merovingian Gospel- 
books to the perfection of illumination in the hands 
of Parisian craftsmen which Dante celebrates as 


“cc 


eee Gtell. arte 
Che allu 


minare chiamata é in Parisi.” 
(Purg. XI, 80) 


It is a fact often noticed by classical archeologists 
that while in the earlier periods of antiquity the 
deceased is commonly represented on his tomb- 
stone as a warrior or in some such physical func- 
tion, it was the custom on late Roman tombs to 
depict the dead as reading, or holding a_ book. 
Therein we meet one among many indications of 
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the speculative and literary character of the last 
phase of ancient civilization. The Christian re- 
ligion itself, its final product, is a book religion, 
and transmitted by the written word. ‘The book 
thus entered the Middle Ages with a prestige that 
gathered additional power as antique speculation 
lapsed into superstitious faith, whence it is natural 
to find the Bibles, Gospel-books and Psalters soon en- 
dowed with miraculous attributes and always num- 
bered among the most highly prized treasures of 
monastery or church. ‘There is a copy of the Gos- 
pels in the Royal Library at Stockholm, written in 
gold, and bearing an Anglo-Saxon inscription, of 
which the following is a partial translation: ‘In the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I Aelfred the earl, 
and Werburg my wife, got this book from a heathen 
war-troop with our clean-fee of pure gold. And 
this we-two did for God’s love and for our souls’ 
behoof, and for that we-two would not that these 
holy writings should longer abide in heathenesse. 
And now will we give it to Christ’s Church (i.e., 
Canterbury Cathedral), God to praise and glory 
and worship and in thankful remembrance of His 
Passion and for the use of the sacred community 
which in Christ’s Church is daily heard to magnify 
the Lord, to the end that the same may be read each 
month for Aelfred and Werburg, etc., etc.” 

It was such barbaric reverence as that manifested 
by Aelfred that led to illumination proper, as dis- 
tinguished from illustration—the desire to beautify 
the object of devotion rather than to clarify its 
contents. It is the characteristic medieval ten- 
dency to express its faith in emotional form, and to 
sing a hymn rather than to recite a creed. ‘This 
quality becomes more marked when we contrast 
the really medieval manuscripts with those adorned 
in the last centuries of the Empire. The late classic 
manuscripts are genuine illustrated books, and it 
was not until the sixth century in the East and the 
seventh in the West that the decorative interest 
gained the upper hand. 


One of these Roman picture books is our earliest 
illustrated manuscript, if exception be made of the 
copies of the Egyptian Book of the Dead. It is 
known as the Vatican Vergil, or the Fourth-century 
Vergil, to distinguish it from a larger illustrated 
Vergil in the same Library of the Vatican. In this 
little book of the fourth century the text is illustrated 


from time to time with charming vignettes, bordered 
by bands in three colors, and occupying half the 
page. They preserve the fresh naturalism of the 
antique to a remarkable degree, with impressionistic 
rendering of the figures, and depth of landscape 
background. In the other and larger Vergil, which 
critics now assign to a Gallic artist cf the sixth 
century, this naturalism is already in decay; the 
same scheme of illustration is observed, but the fig- 
ure style has lost its vitality and become childish, 
so childish in fact that Wickhoff, in his effort to 
maintain an early date for the manuscript, ex- 
plained the book as a school-boy’s Vergil, illustrated 
with deliberate crudeness in order to make the pic- 
tures correspond to the visual images of a Roman 
youngster! Yet even in this crude work the antique 
tradition is maintained, however feebly, for the cos- 
tumes are those of the later empire, the nimbus, 
given to distinguished personages, is a thoroughly 
Hellenistic notion, the furniture is of ancient pat- 
tern, and the round infantile faces, with their 
enormous eyes, show in their very simplicity of type 
the basic idealism of the ancient world. The lan- 
guage such artists speak is still Latin, vulgar Latin 
though it be. ‘Their style is the artistic counter- 
part to the Romance dialects, representing the same 
disintegration of antique tradition, and following 
the same geographical distribution over Italy, the 
south of France, and especially Spain. It can be 
detected in illumination not only by the childish 
faces and big eyes, but by peculiar marks such as 
the spots of red upon the cheeks which is all that 
is left of antique impressionism, the arrangement 
of the color patterns in plaids, and the disintegrated 
composition. By these clews the Latin style can be 
traced to a surprisingly late date in the Middle 
Ages; the Morgan Library possesses two prime ex- 
amples of the style in Spain—two manuscripts of 
Beatus’ Commentary on the Apocalypse of which 
one (the earliest dated copy of this text with illustra- 
tions) is of the ninth century, and the other no 
earlier than the thirteenth. 

In the east a different fate awaited the classic 
tradition. In the first place, the illumination of 
books in the eastern portion of the empire started 
with the stronger tradition behind it of Greek art 
as distinguished from Latin. It thus never lost 
the essential dignity of Hellenic work, but it met 
at the outset a powerful counter-current from 
Persia, whose effect is interesting to trace. We 
detect it in the tendency to sacrifice representation 
to decoration, in the flattening of the figures, the 
two-dimensional composition, the elimination of 
cast shadows, and by contrast the gradual assem- 
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bling of the lights and darks into a pattern.of chiarc- 
scuro. As life dies out of the scenes and motifs, 
a new splendor of color comes to take its place, 
showing the effect of a growing tone-instinct un- 
known to antiquity and traceable to Persia. 

Persian art of the earliest Middle Ages is hard 
to reconstruct, and we have only its reflection in 
later work to guide us in forming our ideas of it. 
The illuminated Persian manuscripts of the Morgan 
Library contain some beautiful examples of Eastern 
decoration, of which one is illustrated in Figure 1. 
It is a miniature from Manafi al-Haiawan’s “De- 
scription of Animals,” written in 1291, and demon- 
strates sufficiently the power of the influence that 
slowly reduced the classic tradition in the East from 
its worship of form, teaching it instead the secrets 
of color and pattern. Greek design is essentially 
proportional, i. e., stable, depending for its harmony 
on the different, but proportionate size of its units. 
Greek color is essentially local color, i.e., color 
used to pick out and emphasize form. ‘The result 
is an architectonic stability in Greek work, quite 
different from the effect our Persian miniaturist 
Persian art may be naturalistic in detail, 
but it is always ornamental in composition, and its 
effect on the illumination of the Eastern Empire was 
to substitute an absolute color harmony, by which 
we mean one to which the forms are subordinated, 
and a rhythmic design, whereby the eye instead of 
resting on a stable unity is forced to move about 
the pattern by the alternation or recurrence of units 
that do not differ much in size or emphasis. 

The height of this influence on East Christian 
art came in the period from the sixth to the ninth 
century, before the iconoclastic controversy. Later 
on, as a result of the Arab conquest, there was a 
reaction. ‘This cut off the eastern provinces of the 
empire (Syria and Egypt) that had been prolific 
propagators of the eastern influence, and checked 
its force,—so that Byzantine art was thrown back, 
as it were, upon its Hellenistic patrimony. From 
about 850 to 1000 we find in fact in Byzantine 
art a remarkable revival of Hellenistic manner, 
represented best by such works as the ivory boxes 
decorated with old Hellenistic pagan subjects, and 
such manuscripts as the famous Psalter of the tenth 
century in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 
From the eleventh century, the Oriental factor is 
again effective, but always restrained, and this is 
the essential point, by the conservatism of Greek 
design. 

We see this Mid-Byzantine style in the frontis- 
piece to a Greek Gospel Lectionary of the twelfth 
century (Fig. 2), whose miniatures represent the 
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Harrowing of Hell and the Dictation of St. John 
to Prochoros. The book begins with the readings 
for Easter, which explains the selection of the Har- 
rowing of Hell, since this scene, throughout Byzan- 
tine liturgical iconography, always conveyed to the 
Greek mind the connotation of Easter, and bore 
in fact the name of the Resurrection (Anastasis). 

Thus the Risen Christ descends into Limbo and 
raises Adam, while behind Him stand the crowned 
figures of David and Solomon; beneath His feet 
He treads the form of Satan, and strides across the 
crossed Gates of Hell, characteristic of the scene 
from the end of the eleventh century on. The bor- 
der is Oriental enough to be imitated from a Persian 
rug, and the scene is completely unreal by virtue 
of the gold background that shuts off all suggestion 
of locality and space, but the dominant note in this 
art is after all Greek dignity, proportion, and sta- 
bility. Greek also,—Christian Greek, that is,—is 
the abstraction of the content, which makes the 
action so ceremonial and the gesture so solemn. 
In this abstraction lies the secret of the sterility of 
Byzantine art, for after the twelfth century it had 
no vital development. Like Egyptian art, it had 
deserted nature to find a formula of perfection in 
an abstract color scheme (mainly violet, blue, and 
gold), and in an abstract, unnatural design. Its 
very unreality made it a perfect vehicle for eastern 
dogma, and for eastern decorative systems. No wall 
decoration has ever surpassed the Byzantine mosa- 
ics, and no style of illumination, until we reach the 
Gothic, can match the products of the Greek mon- 
asteries. But through all the Mid-Byzantine paint- 
ing one feels the contradictory interaction of the 
Oriental and Hellenic elements; the Greek sense of 
form that strives for third dimension, and the 
Oriental sense of pattern that negatives this with 
its gold background, and its rich and arbitrary play 
of color (Fig. 3). 

It will be seen that our examples thus far have 
followed one or the other of two well-defined 
methods of design,—the Greek method of balance 
and proportion that arrives at architectonic stabil- 
ity, and the Oriental striving for rhythm and pat- 
tern that sacrifices form to chiaroscuro and depends 
for unity on the regular recurrence of similar ac- 
cents. There is still a third type of design, no less 
potent in its effects on the art of Europe, but until 
recently only imperfectly recognized. ‘This type 
is the expression of the third factor in European 
culture, the barbarians of the North, and its earliest 
examples are found in the “‘animal-style” used in 
the ornament of weapons and trappings found in 
barbarian graves, and also, and more brilliantly, in 
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the illumination of Irish manuscripts. Their riots 
of color and luxuriant ornament express the bar- 
barian spirit undisciplined by any classical heritage, 
for Ireland was never Romanized. Apparently 
without reasoned purpose, since devoid at once of 
Greek symmetry or Oriental rhythm, the Irish 
ornament ultimately explains itself as unconsciously 
animated by a dynamic principle. Its source of 
unity is its life alone, and the vitality that is inherent 
in its continuity and, to quote Berenson’s adjective 
for Botticelli, its “singing” line. 

The Morgan Library possesses no Irish illumina- 
tion, but on the other hand, it has one of the most 
interesting examples of Irish ornament in existence. 
This is afforded by the back cover of Morgan 1, 
a manuscript written in the Abbey of Saint Gall 
in Switzerland in the latter half of the ninth cen- 
tury, and illuminated by the same hand that deco- 
rated the Folchart Psalter of that famous monastery. 
We owe this identification to Mr. A. M. Friend, as 
well as the brilliant reconstruction of the school 
that produced the gold Crucifixion which forms the 
upper cover of the manuscript (Fig. 4). This was 
done, as he has shown (in Art Studies, I, p. 67) in 
the Abbey of Saint-Denis near Paris, where a 
school of ivory carvers, illuminators and_ gold- 
smiths had arisen under the patronage of the 
Emperor Charles the Bald. For the further his- 
tory of this cover, and the far more interesting his- 
tory of the influence of the style it represents, I 
must refer the reader to the volume which Mr. 
Friend is preparing on the early mediaeval art in 
the Morgan collection; it is from the material 
gathered for this book that he has kindly supplied 
me with whatever information this article contains 
on the early western manuscripts in the Library. 

The gold cover, then, was an importation at St. 
Gall, having come originally from the Abbey of 
Saint-Denis where it was made about the year 870. 
The silver cover of the back, however, is much 
earlier, and was made at Saint Gall itself (Fig. 5), 
at some time about the year 800. Now the mon- 
astery of Saint Gall was an Irish foundation, taking 
its name from its founder, who was a disciple of 
that fiery missionary, Columban. The ornament on 
the older cover represents therefore the Celtic 
traditions that reigned in the abbey before the 
Carolingian Renaissance, and the interwining drag- 
ons and stems are a reflection of the illuminations 
of the Irish codices. The use of leaves in these 
interlacings is, however, the hall mark of the Con- 
tinental variant of the Celtic ornament, and one 
misses the complicated involution and virile swirls 
of the island work. But the rarity of Celtic metal 
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work on the Continent makes this example almost 
as precious as the better known golden cover which 
is its pendant,—itself the most finished specimen of 
Carolingian goldsmith’s work in existence. 

While the Celtic illuminators, in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and the Irish monasteries on the Continent 
(Bobbio, Fulda, Luxueil, St. Gall), were decorat- 
ing their manuscripts with this strange expression 
of the barbarian temperament, in France and along 
the Rhine was evolving that movement known as 
the Carolingian Renaissance. “The movement had 
as its conscious objective the resurrection of the later 
Roman empire in politics, literature, and art, and 
its outstanding characteristic is therefore imitation. 
The artists who decorated the Carolingian manu- 
scripts had several sources from which to draw, and 
as one or the other of these sources predominated 
in their eclecticism, the different schools of Caro- 
lingian illumination emerge: one following the 
track of the Latin style, and tempering its flaccid 
decadence with motifs and ornament drawn from 
early Byzantine (the Ada school) ; another develop- 
ing the Irish style by simplifying its involutions and 
disciplining its exuberance into a semblance of sym- 
metry (the Franco-Saxon school) ; another (Tours) 
which is distinguished by its ability to assimilate the 
delicacy of antique ornament, the models for which 
it seems to have found in the still existing antique 
monuments of Italy and Southern Gaul, and in 
the decorations of the churches at Ravenna. 

All of these sources were used by the Carolingian 
illuminators, often in a helter-skelter jumble, and 
always with more magnificence than taste, save 
where the decorative genius of Byzantium or Ire- 
land gained the upper hand. A fourth school, 
whose center seems, in the ninth century at least, 
to have been at Reims, bases its work on the illus- 
trated Roman books of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, such as the Vatican Vergil described at the 
beginning of this article. 

The process by which the Carolingian painters 
assimilated the impressionistic painting of these late 
Classic models, and the manner in which they trans- 
formed the color technique of the early miniatures 
into a line technique, was recently described by 
W. F. Stohlman in a paper read at the Chicago 
meeting of the Archeological Institute. The 
antique artists commonly omitted the drawing of 
a contour on the lighted side of a figure or an 
object, and the ninth century draughtsmen of Reims 
tried to reproduce the shadows of such lighted sur- 
faces with a series of hatchings. “This gradually 
became in their hands a drawing by means of wrig- 
gly strokes which is the hall-mark of the school, 
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and which gives to their figures sometimes the effect 
of a sudden chill, as in the seated Evangelist of a 
Reims manuscript in the Morgan Library (Fig. 6). 
The same barbarian fervor that complicates and 
vitalizes the living line of Irish ornament, galvan- 
ized the antique figures, in the hands of the Reims 
painters, into a sort of windy vigor. In extreme 
examples, such as the famous Psalter in the Uni- 
versity Library at Utrecht, this Teutonic ideal of 
effective force and violent emotion is realized in a 
pitch that is nothing less than shrill. Figures are 
twisted and warped into postures that make one 
ache to look at; draperies and even landscapes swirl 
and heave in tumultuous movement. In the Reims 
school of illumination may properly be found the 
genesis of modern art, since here for the first time 
we find the emotional element which differentiates 
the modern from the antique. 

The powerful style of the Reims school, the 
original contribution of the Carolingian period to 
the art-history of Europe, quickly spread to the other 
French schools of the north, and influenced the 
later work at Tours as well. It still persisted in 
outlying monasteries even in the tenth century, as 
may be seen by the miniature reproduced in Fig. 7, 
which is part of the decoration of a Gospel book 
executed in the Abbey of Marchiennes on the border 
of France and Belgium. ‘The nuns of this abbey 
copied, in the miniatures of this manuscript, the 
Evangelists of a well-known Reims Gospel Book 
in the Arsenal Library at Paris (the Gospels of St. 
Aure), and the provenance of the Morgan manu- 
script is shown by the little figure of St. Rictrude, 
first abbess of Marchiennes, who lies prostrate at 
the feet of one of the Evangelists. 

The greatest monastic library in France in the 
ninth century was that which was formed at Saint- 
Denis near Paris by the Emperor Charles the Bald. 
Some of the most famous Carolingian manuscripts 
at present in existence are known to have formed 
part of this library, and as its codices represented 
all the schools of illumination, there gradually 
arose at Saint-Denis, as Mr. Friend has shown in 
the article already mentioned, an eclectic school 
which combined the vigorous drawing of Reims 
with the classic decoration of ‘Tours and_ the 
cunningly contrived initials of the Celtic Franco- 
Saxon style. It was this eclectic school of Saint- 
Denis which produced, as pointed out before, the 
golden cover of the Saint Gall Gospel Book (Mor- 
gan 1). ‘The swarm of angels that surrounds the 
Crucifix reflects the chief literary event at the abbey 
in the period,—the translation of the works of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius in whom the monks recognized 
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their eponymous saint, including his strange writing 
on the Celestial Hierarchy in which the hosts of 
Heaven are arranged in their proper order. One 
sees that the exaggerations of the Reims drawing 
are here toned down, but the fluttering draperies, 
free gestures, and open hands betray the barbarian 
strain in the style, and its expressiveness gave the 
Saint-Denis manner a wide and long continued 
vogue in France and England, which lasted in fact 
until its looseness came under the discipline of 
Romanesque design in the twelfth century. 

The school of Tours and that which goes under 
the name of the “Ada-school” (from a putative sis- 
ter of Charlemagne for whom one of its manu- 
scripts was illuminated), are represented in the 
Library in a peculiar manner. Morgan 191 is a 
Gospel manuscript, of which a portion was written 
in Tours, and the rest completed in some northern 
center, presumably the abbey of Echternach near 
Tréves. During the completion of the text, the 
decoration of the canon-tables (in which the parallel 
passages of the Gospels are listed) was added to 
the manuscript late in the tenth century, in that 
tight and precise style that betrays the German 
hand, and goes under the name of Ottonian. But 
German as he was the artist must have had the 
canon pages of a Tours manuscript before him 
or in his mind, for he has utilized a character- 
istic Tours motif in the purple band for his title 
which he puts in the lunette of his arch (Fig. 8). 
His local tradition was, however, that of the Ada- 
school, since he uses the round arched frame of 
the latter, with its characteristic birds in the 
spandrels, and in the curious crocketing of the 
archivolt we have an old (Asiatic motif which 
formed part of the East Christian ornamental 
repertoire used by the Ada artists, and derived by 
them through channels which are known, but too 
devious to be described here. The Ada-school 
formed the basis on which the Rhenish illuminators 
of the tenth and the eleventh centuries build their 
style, so that the Morgan manuscript would offer 
little out of the ordinary as an example of Rhenish 
work in the tenth century, were it not for the 
curious fact that the text of the manuscript was 
partly written in Tours, and that the souvenir of 
the French school survives as well in the purple 
title-band. Such were the mixtures and peregrina- 
tions of monastic styles! 

A similar migration of res is lustrated by 
the manuscript of which the golden Crucifixion 
forms the cover, the Saint Gall Gospels. The 
illumination of these pages, done in deep  pur- 
ples, green, and gold, is the finest that the Library 
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can show among its pre-Gothic manuscripts. The 
can show among its pre-Gothic manuscripts. The 
that did the ornament of the well-known Folchart 
Psalter of the same monastery, and shows the dis- 
tinct influence of the style of Saint-Denis, or some 
provincial variety thereof. The Franco-Saxon in- 
terlaces at the ends and the center of the upright 
of the F have been broadened and made heavier 
after the manner of the Saint-Denis craftsmen, and 
in the border one sees that fondness for a leaf design 
that characterizes the same school. From ‘ours 
this eclectic style has borrowed the classic finial 
that terminates the initial below. 

Something of the same broadening of the contour 
bands, and the same elegance, is found in the other 
Saint Gall manuscript possessed by the Library, 
a lectionary for Sundays and other feasts (Fig. 10). 
Mr. Friend traced this manuscript to the monas- 
tery by its Calendar, in which the local saint’s name 
is illuminated, in contrast with the names of other 
saints, and by the characteristic style of the three 
initials of the manuscript, which is that of the 
Evangelium Longum of the Saint Gall Library. 
The purple that was so popular among the Caro- 
lingian schools of the ninth century is absent here, 
and in fact was being generally discarded in the il- 
lumination of the monastery after the beginning 
of the tenth century. “The style of these initials, in 
spite of reminiscences of Saint-Denis, is based in 
the last analysis on the old Celtic interlacings of 
which we saw an early example in the back cover 
of Morgan 1; the forms of the initials are still 
rather Irish in character, but the incipient leaf- 
work of the early style is here developed in full 
sophistication. From these interlacings of the Saint- 
Gall initials come the more closely plaited strap- 
work initials that are the identifying mark of Ger- 
man manuscripts of the tenth and the eleventh cen- 
turies. 

The cover of this manuscript is formed by a 
Crucifixion in Limoges enamel of the thirteenth 
century (Fig. 11). 

When, at the end of the ninth century, Char- 
lemagne’s empire was divided into the East Frank- 
ish and the West Frankish realms, a similar sep- 
aration seems to have been the fate of the Caro- 
lingian schools. For if one draws a line along the 
Meuse, the Saone and the Rhone, a boundary will 
be marked that was observed throughout the tenth 
and the eleventh centuries in illumination, the styles 
east of this boundary grouping themselves under the 
general heading of the German or Rhenish schools, 
while France, Belgium, and England maintain a 
common style that is quite distinct from the Ger- 
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tion to the text. As time goes on, racial force 
asserts itself, and the figures become more savage 
and Teutonic, finally evolving that strong, solid 
type which passes into Romanesque sculpture. A 
and ‘Teutonic, finally evolving that strong solid 
of the period we have been describing is given by 
5 o oe the miniatures of a manuscript that belongs to the 
aT: N 19) | EBVS . school of Cologne, as identified by Ernest Dewald 
fe: ps (Fig. 12). The Teutonized Byzantine quality of 

this figure is enhanced by the intruding effect of 
the symbol of the Evangelist which flies down un- 
comfortably from the entablature of the niche in 
which Matthew sits; the Byzantine model which 
the artist had in mind was without this feature, for 
the Byzantine Gospel Books do not as a rule repre- 
sent their symbols with the evangelists. The initial 
of Matthew,—Liber generationis—is shown in 
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man. ‘The latter drew relatively little from the 
school of Saint-Denis, whose influence was so power- 
ful west of the Rhine, and, as has been pointed out 
above, the characteristic German initials are derived 
from those developed in the monastery of Saint 
Gall. These constitute the common feature of 
Rhenish manuscripts from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and consists of tightly interlacing strap 
work broken by little knobs or crockets. The 
figure design of German miniatures in this period 
is based on the tradition of the Carolingian Ada- 
school, itself a product of the Rhineland. ‘To this 
tradition is added the influence of early Byzantine 
illustrated Gospels, such as the one which existed 
in the abbey of Saint-Gall in the ninth century, and 
was carefully copied as to the labels of its minia- 
tures, by one of the monks of the monastery. From 
such eastern models the German artists derived the 
sidewise squint given the eye, the sharp contrasts of Sais 
light and shade, their tight and precise drawing, ee ae BOOK COVER 
and the occasional use of the old half-page illustra- Limoges Enamel Thirteenth Century 
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Fig. 13, and illustrates the German strap work, 
with its tight knots and crockets. 

The close connection of Germany with North 
Italy during the Middle Ages is a commonplace 
in medieval history, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find a weakened version of the style ap- 
pearing in Lombard and Tuscan manuscripts of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, especially as the 
closest stylish connection exists between the Rhenish 
manuscripts of the period of the Ottos, and the 
early Romanesque sculpture of Lombardy. ‘Thus 
in a page from a Tuscan Gospel Book of the end 
of the eleventh century, we find in the representa- 
tion of the Presentation of the Christ Child in 
the Temple (Fig. 14), that Joseph who bears the 
doves of Purification, and Simeon the priest who 
receives the Child, have both the lineaments of the 
Matthew of the Cologne Gospels, that the Christ 
of the lower scene of the finding of the Child 
among the Doctors retains the old type used in 
the Ada-school, and that the style in general ad- 
heres to the closed contours of the German manner 
instead of the contorted poses and flying drapery of 
the looser West Frankish drawing. The initials 
also (Fig. 15), adhere to the general type of Saint 
Gall. Historically, this manuscript is one of the 
most important in the early group, for it belonged 
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to no less a personage than the Countess Mathilda 
of Tuscany, who presented it about 1099 to the 
monastery of St. Benedict at Polirone, forty miles 
from her famous castle of Canossa, where it re- 
mained until carried off during Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Italy in 1796. 

In contrast to the ultra-solemn illustrations of 
the German and North Italian manuscripts, the 
West Frankish, or Anglo-French style of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries displays a much gayer pic- 
ture. Here the Reims style of drawing, preserved 
through its incorporation in the manner of Saint- 
Denis, was developed by increasing the size of the 
figures and making their odd postures into formule; 
the leaf border also grows luxuriant and spreads 
out into rosettes and bursts of foliage. In English 
work especially, in the monasteries at Winchester 
and Canterbury, the leaf-work takes on the char- 
acter of a growing plant,—at Winchester with 
more emphasis on the leaves themselves, and at 
Canterbury in the form of interlacing vines some- 
what like the initials we have seen in Mathilda’s 
Gospels, interspersed with birds’ and animal heads 
that bite and gnaw the stems. On the Continent, 
in the abbeys of Mont Saint-Michel, St. Omer, 
and other foundations of the northern provinces of 
France, the style was followed with a hesitating 
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imitation of English work, the postures becoming 
more sober, and the colors adhering with more 
conservatism to the purple backgrounds and gold 
lettering of the Carolingian manuscripts, while Eng- 
lish illuminators liked better the plain vellum of 
the page, and lettered by preference in green and 
red. A fine example of the North French illumi- 
nation of this period is to be found in Morgan 333, 


a Codex Aureus (i.e. written in gold) of the Gos- 


pels, which was done in the monastery of Saint- 
Bertin at Saint-Omer in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. ‘The dating and placing of this 
manuscript is again the work of Mr. Friend, who 
has managed to identify the two clerics represented 
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in an outline drawing on one of its pages (Fig. 16) © 
as Odbert, abbot of the monastery, and the scribe 
Dodolinus. His identification even extends to the 
books the two carry in their hands, one being the 
Morgan Gospels, and the other an unfinished manu- 
script illuminated obviously by the same hand, 
which is still preserved in the library of the monas- 
tery under the number 56. Since Odbert died in 
1008, the date of the manuscript is fixed. ‘The 
outline drawing is characteristically Anglo-French 
in its angularity, nervousness and disinclination to 
close the contours, in contrast to the tight style 
employed by the German craftsmen. ‘The relation 
of this to the old Carolingian manner of Reims may 


be seen by looking back at Figs. 6 and 7, and par- 
ticularly by noting the formula used in the figure 
of the evangelist Mark in Fig. 17, which repro- 
duces in less vigorous fashion the outlines of the 
Carolingian Luke. In the border we have the 
North French imitation of the luxuriant acanthus 
borders of Winchester, while the interlacing stems 
used in the panels of the initial page of Mark (Fig. 
18) are derived from the rival school of Canter- 
bury. This eclectic imitation of insular work shows 
the prestige of English draughtsmen in the period— 
the single epoch in the history of art when English 
ateliers led and did not follow. The same at- 
tempt to reproduce the English models is found 
in the awkward accents of the postures and the 
fluttering draperies. Local, however, is the comi- 
cally canine muzzle which the artist gives to his 
faces; and the inclusion of the miniature in the 
initial, as in the case of the Baptism of Christ, 
which shares with the St. George the decoration 
of the initial I, is a feature much used on the Con- 
tinent and destined to find a fruitful development 
later in Gothic illumination. 

About a hundred years later, in the Abbey of 
Mont-Saint-Michel, was illuminated another manu- 
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script of this North French School, the Yates 
Thompson Missal (Morgan 641; Fig. 19). The 
page we have reproduced represents the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, an early example of this type, 
and illustrating the invention of the Anglo-French 
artists in such matters, for we may trace many a 
type of Romanesque and Gothic iconography back 
to the English illuminators, and their imitators of 
the Continent, of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The Virgin is crowned with the Anglo-French 
fleur-de-lys crown, and holds the palm of Para- 
dise, which was brought to her three days before 
her death by the angel that announced her ap- 
proaching end. ‘Two angels support the mandorla 
in which Our Lady stands, and from the arc of 
Heaven above extends the Hand of God. ‘The 
feet of the angel trespass on the frame of the pic- 
ture, in accordance with the waywardness of West 
Frankish design, but the rich acanthus borders of 
the earlier time are now confined within their in- 
closing bands, and the whole composition has 


dropped into a more symmetrical formula. 
Another of the twelve full-page miniatures of 

this manuscript represents the Emperor Heraclius 

holding aloft the Cross as he enters the city of 
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Illuminated Missal 


Jerusalem, recaptured from the heathen. ‘The min- 
iature illustrates the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, and probably has reference to the grand entry 
of Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, into the 
Abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel on his return from 
the first Crusade. From this and other points of 
evidence, a date of about 1100 may be arrived at 
for the manuscript, and its illumination is probably 
due to a certain Frotmundus, a monk of the Mount, 
who was also the scribe of another Mont-Saint- 
Michel manuscript, no. 72, in the library of Avran- 
ches. This Missal again illustrates the West 
Frankish fondness for the historiated initial, having 
eighteen such beside the twelve full-page pictures. 


Mention was made above of the growing sym- 
metry and restraint which this manuscript shows 
in its illumination, as compared with the works of 
a hundred years before. ‘The process is not pecu- 
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About 1100 


Mont-Saint-Michel 


liar to North French work, or even to the West 
Frankish branch of illumination in general; it 
echoes a general integration of style that went on 
all over Europe in the course of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and obliterated to a large extent the old dis- 
tinction between the Anglo-French and German 
manners. ‘The ornament is sensitive to the change, 
retreating between the bounds of the border, and 
disciplining its motifs to more conventional forms. 
The playful acanthus sprays and crockets of the 
initials in east and west are all but suppressed, so 
that the plant-motifs become largely leafless stems 
of heavy size, which in turn desert their wayward 
interlocking to roll themselves into vigorous but 
symmetrical spirals. The figures straighten to a 
vertical pose, and abandon the diagonal axis so 
characteristic of the tenth and eleventh century, at 
least in England. The whole design hardens to 
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precision, reflecting the insistence and certainty of 
dogma that is the key-note of the century of Saint 
Bernard. 


The four Morgan manuscripts here illustrated of 
the second half of the twelfth century exemplify 
this universality of style, which probably was the 
result of the international character of Roman- 
esque monasticism. “Two of them are English, 
one German, and the fourth was illuminated in the 
south of France. The English Psalter illustrated 
in Fig. 20 probably employed three hands in its 
miniatures, of which one did the Biblical pictures, 
another the representations of martyrdoms, and still 
another the ornament of the text. The manu- 
script is known as the Huntingfield Psalter, from 
the obit of Roger de Huntingfield, which occurs in 
the calendar in a hand of the early XIV century. 
The miniatures have all the severity of Norman 
work, and one who compares them with the exuber- 
ance of the Anglo-Saxon illumination which pre- 
ceded this style can read in these stiff figures and 
rigid postures the grim discipline which the Con- 
quest forced on England. The same conventions 
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greet us in more pleasing guise in the miniatures of 
an English Bestiary of about 1170, illustrated in 
Fig. 21 with a picture of the halcyon nesting, to 
illustrate the description of the halcyon days which 
is given in the accompanying text. ‘This Bestiary 
once belonged to the Dean of Lincoln and was 
presented by him to the Augustinian Priory of 
Radford, as we learn from an old note in the manu- 
script itself; it afterward became a part of the 
Hamilton Collection and passed with other manu- 
scripts of this collection into the possession of the 
German Government. It was resold in London 
in 1889, and came into the hands of William Mor- 
ris, from whose collection it passed into the Mor- 
gan Library. A similar Bestiary is preserved in 
the British Museum. 

The German example of Fig. 22 is of the closing 
years of the twelfth century and possibly of the 
Salzburg school. Our miniature represents the 
Washing of Feet, and illustrates the strong Byzan- 
tine strain in German Romanesque illumination, 
in that the scene retains the characteristic Byzan- 
tine feature of the episode, the gesture of Peter 
toward his head. according to his words recorded 
in John xiii, 9.  Bibliophiles will prize not only 
the manuscript, but the book-plate which it con- 
tains, of Louis Philypeaux, comte de Pontchar- 
train, chancellor of France under Louis XIV. 

The most characteristic example of Romanesque 


illumination in the Library is furnished by the thirty 


pictures of the Life of Christ painted in the Abbey 
of Saint-Martial of Limoges, in the second half 
of the twelfth century. The Annunciation figured 
in Fig. 23. has all the rigid monumentality of 
twelfth century style at its best, and the connec- 
tion with monumental art is very direct in this 
case, since the composition follows the outlines of 
the proto-Gothic sculpture and reminds one strong- 
ly of the Annunciation on the west front of Char- 
tres Cathedral, while the border reproduces the de- 
signs of the borders used in twelfth century stained 
glass. 

The picture which the twelfth century gives in 
its ensemble is that of a developed, rather than an 
independent style. It seems to be the maturity of 
centuries of growth, and the universality of the 
Romanesque manner in its larger aspect shows how 
completely it met the needs of European thought 
and feeling in the centuries of the Crusades. 

But, here and there, as we leave the twelfth 
century, we see upon this strong and seemingly 
aged trunk the budding of the Gothic style. The 
metaphor from plant-life is not casually chosen, 
for nothing so much resembles the artless but con- 
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sistent growth, and the quick fading, of High 
Gothic art. It rises so unperceived and modestly 
that it is difficult to show by pictures or words 
just what its first symptoms were. “Ihe most 
marked one that I can think of is the approxima- 
tion of text and initials, in that both begin to take 
on a common spiky character that unifies the page 
and contrasts with the clear distinction kept in the 
Romanesque era between the initial and the body 
of the text. The old historiated initial of Anglo- 
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French illumination becomes the chief vehicle of 
the new style in the thirteenth century, and the 
initial tends to absorb the illustration, so that by 
the end of the thirteenth century the traditional full- 
page illustration is well-nigh banished, save from the 
manuscripts de luxe. When this is accomplished, 
however, one is forced to realize that not only is the 
Romanesque a thing of the past, but Gothic art 
that followed is itself already on its way to 
decadence. 
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THE CREED OF ABSTRACT ART 


By OLIVER S. Tonks 


T is a truism that artistic expression is vastly dif- 

ferent from copying nature. Were it just that, 
a good photograph would be far and away better 
than any picture an artist could produce, for the 
very reason that no one can ever hope to create as 
faithful a reproduction of a subject as is made by 
the mechanically accurate camera. Yet the photo- 
graph is never the peer of the painting. ‘This is 
because the artist records not the fact of nature, but 
his own emotional reaction to that fact. 

Art then is based upon emotion and not upon 
representation, and if its function is to purge emo- 
tion, much as Aristotle said tragedy should work, 
it is fairly easy to see how the painter, who recog- 
nizes that representation is not the essence of its 
existence, should feel justified in disregarding nat- 
ural forms. If his emotional response is his chief 
concern, why bother about the representation of 
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objects which even the insensate camera can faith- 
fully portray? 

This affords an illuminating clue to the reason 
why some critics fail to perceive the point of view 
of some modern artists. Rightly or wrongly, those 
who are unsympathetic with the artistic movements 
subsequent to Post-Impressionism have persisted in 
looking for likenesses of natural objects. Even 
granting emotion as an element of prime importance 
they have always expected to discover in painting, 
for example, an imitation more or less faithful of 
nature. 

But one must remember that the abstract paint- 
ers, unlike other artists, are not interested in nature 
for itself. First and last, they are concerned with 
their own reactions to their environment. Their 
viewpoint is distinctly personal—selfish if you wish. 
In any case they are not interested in specific form. 


Says an advocate of “abstractism,” “The aim of 
art is not to represent man, or nature, but to inter- 
pret and to extract from them new possibilities of 
emotion.” 

Once this position is reached the previously ac- 
cepted conception of the artist reverses itself. He 
now looks inward instead of outward. His chief 
pleasure is rather the analysis of his emotions than 
the study of nature. Nature and man have ceased 
to exist for him, except in terms of his own reac- 
tions. His purpose is to express himself at all 
hazards. 

This manner of thinking opens up many interest- 
ing possibilities. [he spirit which has so long been 
struggling to free itself from the hampering embrace 
of nature can now deal entirely with abstractions. 
For example, it now becomes possible to arrange a 
kaleidoscopic effect of primary colors and call it sim- 
ply a “composition.” What the emotion of the 
artist may be possibly is not tangible enough to 
define, but since such a work belongs to the futurist 
style so-called, and this deals often with motion, the 
possibility is that such a “composition” is intended 
merely to suggest motion. 

One of the evident characteristics of this new 
pictorial art is its essential selfishness. The paint- 
ers are so concerned with the analysis of their own 
feelings that they apparently do not care a whit 
whether or not their achievements are comprehen- 
sible to anyone else. Provided, they “express” them- 
selves they are content. 

But whether the artist creates a picture which 
can be specifically connotative only to himself or 
whether he produces, like Duchamp, pictures the 
meaning of which is comprehensible from the name 
given to them, the fact remains that in all instances 
abstract art works away from reality. Undoubt- 
edly, such pictures had their initial impulse from 
nature. But when they are completed they have 
passed entirely into the abstract. 

If critics complain that they can see no identifi- 
able forms in abstract paintings, the artists would 
be the first to assent. They would probably be 
indignant if accused of using representative forms. 
The whole trend of this modern movement has been 
to free itself from obligation to the physical world. 
It does not exist, except as the artists conceive it to 
be; and if they prefer to think of it only in abstract, 
emotional terms there can be no occasion when it 
is necessary to use the shapes of the physical world. 
Their cosmos being entirely emotional requires no 
physical apparatus. 

It would seem that there is only one way out of 
the dilemma. ‘This path, the most extreme of the 
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moderns, the dadaist, finds in mechanistic designs 
which are intended to be symbolic of the artist’s 
emotions. ‘To look for beauty in such paintings is 
a waste of time. We must accept them, if we ac- 
cept them at all, as examples of self-analysis. No 
one will say that a painter has not the right to at- 
tempt this. What concerns the critic is merely 
whether, in the first place, it is possible for abstrac- 
tions to be represented concretely, as after all they 
must be in pictorial art, and, granting that it can be 
done, whether this kind of painting belongs within 
the province of art. Is it not possibly a matter of 
philosophy or psychology ? 

Perhaps this is an extreme way of putting it. 
Yet many pictures can be cited in which the idea 
is clear only to the creator. Under such circum- 
stances, it is fair to ask if such painting is art. If 
art is concerned with the transmission of an idea 
or an emotion, it is self-evident that, when the idea 
is so nebulous that it can be apprehended only by 
the artist himself, a picture so presenting the idea 
falls outside the realm of art. 

That painting may properly deal with abstract 
emotion anyone will grant; one may even go so far 
as to agree that, even if the idea is not comprehen- 
sible now, it may be some day. To that degree, 
and no farther, the painting which so indefinitely 
presents an idea may be an object of artistic interest 
in those days when others than the artist who pro- 
duce it can understand its meaning. But at present, 
except to its creator, the work is without value. 

From the sheer fact that the painter attempts to 
represent abstractions in concrete form it would 
seem that the effort must fall short of success. Also 
if it is insisted that beauty is essential to art it 
would likewise appear to be true that the artist has 
failed to score. 

Were the painters alone in thus departing from 
the norm we could comfortably disregard them with 
the feeling that after a while, if we paid no atten- 
tion to them, like naughty children, they would come 
back to beg our pardon. But we cannot do that. 
The more we look around we discover that much 
the same break with tradition is observable in the 
other arts. 

This is conspicuously true of music. Essentially 
music is an art which comes nearer to working with 
an abstract medium of expression than any of its 
sister crafts. In its origin it was most certainly a 
means of emotional expression—an attempt to state 
in more poignant fashion the feelings incompletely 
voiced in ordinary, or even poetic speech. The wild 
notes of the dithyramb are a combination of abstract 
musical expression and speech. Gradually the de- 


sire to render more definitely the emotional state 
led to the narrative element. After that the intel- 
lectual aspect appeared in composition until in 
modern times the constructive features became so 
stressed that sensuous enjoyment is now inextricably 
involved with the intellectual. 

At its best music avoids narrative. Dealing with 
sound, it expects the hearer to receive primarily a 
no more definite reaction than the pleasure excited 
by an emotional state. Upon this it superimposes 
the esoteric satisfaction of knowledge of structure. 
From the combination of the two arises a composite 
sensation participating both in the sensuous and the 
intellectual. 

Except the most modern variety, music is based 
upon the chord of nature. What this means may be 
understood by striking one of the lower keys of a 
piano—preferably one of the lower keys, because 
this produces a richer series of overtones. Physics 
have shown that not only is the sound thus pro- 
duced audible, but as well a series of tones which, 
the higher they go, the nearer they approach one 
another until there results what is called dissonance. 
This ever-nearing series of tones is the chord of 
nature. 

Because of their harmonic appeal, musicians, until 
very recently, arbitrarily selected the tones revealed 
in the lower register, and quite as arbitrarily ex- 
cluded as dissonant those nearer approaching sounds 
of the upper part of this chord of nature. ‘The 
“moderns,” such as the well-known group of six in 
Paris and Schoenberg of Vienna, say that this 
method is all wrong; the upper register, they con- 
tend, is just as legitimate as the lower. Further- 
more, they add, the old, harmonic arrangement has 
lost its power to stimulate through long-continued 
use. It is the same feeling that induced the painters 
to consider the traditional way of working too ob- 
vious and therefore uninspiring. 

New sensations must be sought, new emotions 
created. Some composers refuse to recognize the 
dominance of key. Not that they will not observe 
it when it suits them, but they have no objection 
to neglecting it in order to produce certain effects. 
At least, they have no objection to using two keys 
simultaneously. This situation develops in the 
work of Schoenberg, who believes it perfectly 
legitimate to employ two or more dissonantly inde- 
pendent melodies simultaneously. Such theories are 
well illustrated in the compositions of Edgar Varese, 
whose work has recently been presented by the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild in New York City. 
Curiously, this polyphonic form is an essential part 
of Wagner’s technique, for in his productions these 
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counter strains occur from time to time to stimu- 
late our ears by their relative dissonance so that the 
succeeding harmony may be felt the more intensely. 

But dissonance as such, the modernists claim, does 
not exist. Those sounds, they say, which seem so 
jarring, are as logical effects as the more conven- 
tional combinations of the chord of nature. If we 
do not enjoy them, it is because our ears are neither 
sufficiently used to them nor subtle enough to appre- 
ciate their values. 

In its point of view, literature is no different from 
painting and music. “The most modern writers, 
who probably look upon Thackery and Dickens as 
tedious, quest in the same way after new spiritual 
reactions and inevitably for new ways to express 
them. 

The trouble began with Walt Whitman, when 


he wrote 


“One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En- 
Masse.” 


He pointed the way that might be taken by prose 
writers and poets who felt that emotional states 
must of necessity defy the laws of conventional 
speech. After the good gray poet had once written 
a poem of this nature, it was comparatively easy for 
Miss Lowell to jot down: 


“T talked to the young gentleman from a foreign 
nation, 

And the faint smell of copper assailed my nostrils: 

Copper, 

Twisted copper coins dropped by old women 

Into the alms-boxes of venerable churches.” 


Whitman, however, and Miss Lowell preserve 
an identifiable picture, bearing to a certain degree 
a likeness to the work of the cubistic painters who, 
while groping for essential characteristics, are will- 
ing to retain representative forms—more or less. 

The difficulty is that, like the painters, the writers 
seek always to free themselves from the constraint 
of conventional forms in order to project themselves, 
or rather their emotions, in a more spontaneous, 
fresher fashion. 

Whitman never half appreciated that such pos- 
sibilities were latent in his rhythmic prose and his 
disjunctive thoughts. He never appreciated the 
possibilities of emotional suggestion in the irregular 
sprinkling of lines and words so that one’s poems 
might actually stutter their feelings. He never sus- 
pected the potency of using the small “i” in place of 
the personal pronoun. 

Emotion at last attains to perfect indefiniteness 


in the prose of Gertrude Stein. She seems to im- 
merse herself in a sea of feeling—thus: 


“If it wants to come again will you be indignant. 
No but disquieted. You need not be disquieted. A 
great many people shine pleasantly. 


In a ribbon 

In a ribbon there is red. 

Red, white and blue. 

Can you know why green is so yellow? 

In a ribbon for a ribbon there is a necklace. 
Do not say you like beads. 

I like shells as bells. 

Not as doorbells.”’ 


And so on until one wonders what emotional state 
the writer is trying to picture. 


Not to be left out of this group of advanced 
thinkers the sculptor, too, has tried to shake him- 
self free from the shackles of material and form. 
His efforts, however, have been hampered by the 
fact that he deals with a more obdurate medium 
than either the musician or the writer or the painter. 
Nevertheless, his path lies as clear as that of the 
painter. Like the latter, he had the same reason for 
discontent with the tiresome accuracy of realism and 
romanticism. Like the painter he saw the fleeting 
inconsequence of episodic representation and aca- 
demic accuracy of technique. He appreciated the 
need for deeper, more permanent emotion, more 
purely embodied. 

And here, again, we find the new art in a meas- 
ure growing out of the old. Just as the occasional 
dissonances of Wagner are studiously developed by 
the modernist musicians, so from the unconsciously 
impatient impetuosity of Michelangelo’s unfinished 
sculpture and the more studied incompleteness of 
Rodin’s, comes the complete surrender of the mod- 
ern sculptor to emotional expression in shapes abso- 
lutely divorced from natural forms. 


In painting artists had hailed the simple vision of 
primitive man, and, like Matisse, had gone to 
negroid art for inspiration. “This same appreciation 
for primitive simplicity manifests itself in the work 
of the sculptors. It runs the gamut all the way 
from Manship’s refined borrowing from archaic 
Greek sculpture to the quaint forms wrought by 
such men as Archipenko and Storrs. 

Agreeable or not, these efforts in music, litera- 
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ture, sculpture and painting are protests against the 
obviousness of much representative art, so-called, a 
discontent with mere technique and, most of all, 
they voice a desire to express the artists’ feelings 
more poignantly. ‘The craftsman no longer consid- 
ers himself a mirror held up to nature and casting 
back a reflection, the clarity of which depends upon 
the care with which the mirror is polished. With- 
out forcing the simile too much, the painter, sculp- 
tor, musician or writer is rather the fertile soil in 
which the seed-germ is implanted and out of which 
springs a beautiful growth, no more like the plain 
seed than a lovely butterfly is like the creeping 
worm that lay in the chrysalis. 

The modernist artist concentrates his vision in- 
ward. He looks out on the world only for those 
suggestions which may develop into his emotional 
states. He is thoroughly introspective. In a way, 
he is somewhat psycho-analytical, and like most 
psycho-analytically inclined individuals, he runs the 
risk of becoming psychopathic. ‘This is borne out 
by the appearance in modernist literature and paint- 
ing of works which take an obvious pleasure in 
dealing with sex problems in a peculiarly raw 
fashion. ‘This interest in sexual matters is one of 
the most common manifestations in psychopathic 
subjects. 

Not that the unpleasant tendency of some mod- 
ern craftsmen to show an obviously libidinous inter- 
est In sex means that all modernist artists are sex 
perverts, but there is an unpleasant possibility that 
too much introspection is not healthy. It suggests 
a certain unsteadiness of balance, an inability to con- 
fine one’s self to the rational or, more charitably, 
the possible.. 

At the same time, granting that these modern- 
ists are sane (and this is not said maliciously), one 
has to admit that there is no law preventing one 
from painting what one wishes. The main ques- 
tion is, whether it can be done, and, when done, 
whether it falls within the province of art. 

This is no brief for the modernist movement. 
Yet it is only fair to say that these startling adven- 
tures of the modernists have opened the eyes of the 
conservatives to the possibilities of color, to the 
futility of uninspired representation and the fatu- 
ousness of academically perfect craftsmanship. 
Whether it has done more than this only time can 
tell. 
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ALFRED QUENTIN COLLINS 


By KENNETH FRAZIER 


F any of the young artists of the present day 
were suddenly to find themselves projected 
back into the New York of the eighties, they would 
raise their hands to heaven in horror. ‘Taste then 
Was just beginning to emerge from the lowest 
depths it ever reached in the history of the world. 
The United States, and indeed, the world in gen- 
eral, had been for years under a pall of ugliness. 
Everything that was made by the hand of man, 
with the exception of a few strictly utilitarian 
objects, was uglier than it had ever been before. 
One has only to visit the Wolfe collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum to visualize the taste in 
pictures of the time and to realize the immense 
strides we have made since then in esthetic appre- 
ciation. Notwithstanding, we produced during this 
period a group of excellent painters who cannot 
be equalled in any other country of Europe or 
America, save France. 

Such were the conditions that faced Collins when 
he came to New York to make his living as a por- 
trait painter. Fortunately for him, he had great 
personal attractiveness. Goodlooking, full of life 
and enthusiasm, he made devoted friends and ad- 
mirers—even of people who could not understand 
his painting or what he was trying to do. He 
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had the power of imparting to people so much of 
his own dynamic quality that they came away from 
conversation with him mentally refreshed and in- 
vigorated. The people who had their portraits 
painted in those days had been schooled into ad- 
miring portraits that had a smooth oily finish, so 
that they demanded, after likeness, this quality 
more than any other—and this was a real stumbling 
block to any painter who believed in a more vigor- 
ous technique, that is, a stumbling block in getting 
commissions and recognition. 

In almost the words of Cézanne, Cézanne whose 
very name was unknown at that time in America, 
Collins declared that everything in nature was a 
spheroid in space and should be represented with 
that theme as its basic quality. Indeed, he had 
in his studio, suspended by a cord, a large egg- 
shaped object, about a third larger than a human 
head, on which he studied the play of light. Some- 
times it was painted white, sometimes flesh color, 
he even at times painted hair on it, so as to see 
what were the fundamental values that made the 
mind comprehend its shape. And this he applied 
not only to heads, but to bodies also, whether in 
ball dress or in black coats. Always under all the 
external details of shape was the underlying 


spheroid, which had to be accounted for. He made 
almost daily visits to the Metropolitan Museum 
to look at two or three pictures, which he held con- 
tained the knowledge he was searching for. 
The necessity of making a living left him very 
little time for other work than portraits, but every 
portrait to him was a separate problem, and he 
worked for weeks over them often on different can- 
vases, so that the finished work was only the last 
of an extended series of studies. Meanwhile the 
prizes of portrait painting went to a stream of 
painters from Europe who came in endless proces- 
sion, not one of whom left anything here, with the 
possible exception of Zorn, that even a second rate 
museum today would hang on its walls, save for 
other reasons than the merit of the picture. Zorn, 
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all honor to him, recognized the great quality in 
Collins’ work, and called him the only real primi- 
tive living. 

In 1903 Collins decided to go abroad for a year, 
and preparatory to going, he went over all of his 
paintings which he had in his studio and, unfor- 
tunately, destroyed practically all. Shortly after- 
wards he was seized with a fatal illness from which 
he died a few weeks later. Born in 1858, he was 
barely 56 years old, just in the fullness of his powers 
when all the study and discipline he had given him- 
self were about to bear fruit. As it was, he has left 


a few heads that are real achievements and that all 
Americans (for he was an intense American) can 
look on with pride as among the real glories of 
their country. 
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NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 


By HELEN APPLETON READ 


HE crusading spirit has gone out of the annual 
exhibitions of The Society of Independent 
Artists. The battle of independence has long since 
been fought and won, and with it the vindication of 
modern art. Those who still persist in believing 
that there is a huge monster of hostile, orthodox 
opinion to be conquered, are tilting at windmills. 
With each succeeding exhibition of The Society, 
it becomes more difficult to review them from the 
point of view of their practical vindication of the 
ideal of Independence. As the one exhibition op- 
portunity for young, radical but suppressed talent 
it has ceased to function. The young radicals have 
now all the opportunities necessary to broadcast 
their ideas. Certain dealers make a point of seek- 
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ing out fresh talent with an idea of more or less 
gambling on their astuteness in sizing up the real 
thing in its immature state. “These exhibitions are 
free to the artists and offer a far better medium 
for displaying their works than does the crowded 
hodge-podge of the Independents. So, Diogenes 
fashion, one may walk through the Independent 
exhibit scanning each canvas and piece of sculpture 
for vestiges of talent and find scarcely a single 
example by an artist who is not already allied with 
some more efficient exhibition group. The slogan 
that if one real talent comes to light through the 
Independents’ free-for-all then the tedious mass of 
mediocrity is vindicated, becomes a will-o-the-wisp. 

More and more the Independents have become 


a vehicle for amateurs or persons with some per- 
sonal or commercial propaganda to exploit, who 
for the moderate price of five dollars can be as- 
sured that their egos craving recognition, their 
grudges or business projects will be seen by hun- 
dreds of visitors to the exhibition. To this list 
of persons who are partly responsible for the decline 
in efficiency of the Independent ideal are added 
the considerable number of students who, seizing 
upon the no-jury opportunity exhibit their un- 
considered crudities, believe that in so doing they 
can be accorded the dignity of exhibiting profes- 
sional artists. 


The high level of the exhibition this season, as 
in all the preceding ones, is made up of the works 
of those artists of recognized reputations who con- 
tinue to exhibit with the Society out of loyalty to 
the Independent ideal. 


The memory of George Bellows and that of 
Maurice Prendergast have been honored by groups 
of their pictures shown in a separate alcove. In 
place of the usual quarrel with the guardians of 
public morals on the ground that some of the ex- 
hibits are obscene or sacrilegious, this year’s pub- 
licity was obtained through the fact that the daugh- 
ters of famous New York families, Consuela Fair 
and Flora Tower, chose the Independents in which 
to exhibit their first pieces of sculpture. 


Eli Nadelman 


When, about ten years ago, Eli Nadelman came 
to this country and commenced showing the Amer- 
ican art lover his stylistic, stylish sculptures, in 
what was a modified form of the then unfamiliar 
modernistic manner, it was a new and _ startling 
idiom to even the American subscriber to the dernier 
crie in art, who until then had believed that, in 
appreciating the most violent of Rodin’s sculptured 
emotionalisms, he was being zsthetically up-to-the- 
minute. 


The intellectual abstractions of modernistic 
sculpture which had been shown over here were not 
admired. When Nadelman came along with sculp- 
ture that was unquestionably modern, in the sense 
that pure form and not realism was its intention, 
yet modern in a pleasing and intelligible presenta- 
tion, with no knotty distortions and abstractions, he 
was understandably the vogue. “Those who had a 
weakness for being in the intellectual vanguard 
could whole heartedly subscribe to his particular 
sort of modernism. 


‘There has been a long hiatus between shows, but 
with his recent one-man-show of ideal heads, por- 
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traits and caricatures, he proves that he has not 
been idle. “The exhibition was held under the direc- 
tion of Martin Birnbaum and shown at the Galleries 
of Scott and Fowles. Mr. Nadelman’s modernism 
has become more classical than before—which is 
only to say that he is more popularly up-to-date 
than ever. 

“Classical” was the word heard most frequently 
in the galleries in summing up the essential quality 
of the polished marble heads. But they are classi- 
cal only in so far as he simplifies their forms, and 
chisels an archaic, enigmatic smile on their serene 
and stylish countenances. Classical in their essen- 
tial spirit they are not, any more than Manship is 
archaic. They are sophisticatedly, fashionably 
classic. In other words, they are highly mannered, 
expertly executed modern sculpture making a con- 
scious use of classical externals. Their frigid 
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serenity and aloofness is acquired and artificial, is 
not the inevitable expression of an emotion. 

This is not to say that they are not in many in- 
stances extremely attractive and always of superla- 
tive craftsmanship. Nadelman has polished the 
marble of the ideal heads until they have a shiny, 
porcelain finish, which results in many high lights, 
in some cases to the detriment of the effect. The 
reason for adopting this polish is that the heads may 
always remain snowy white—dull finish collects dirt 
and thus often obliterates the forms. No speck of 
dust could cling to this slippery surface. Granting 
the soundness of the idea, in practise it has its 
weaknesses. When the sculptural forms are there, 


then the shine and the high lights enhance them, 
when the forms are vacant then the shine reveals 
them more empty than ever grime and dust could 
make them. 

In his portrait busts, Nadelman shows himself 
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the more sincere and, if possible, the more finished 
artist. His mannerisms are less insistent; he is 
wholly intent upon giving us a direct representa- 
tion of his subject. His good taste and his sensi- 
tiveness to spiritual beauty make him especially suc- 
cessful in his heads of children and adolescents. He 
gives unaffectedly the joy and innocence of the 
Golden Age which are lacking in his more studiedly 
Hellenic sculpture. 


The caricatures in bronze and wood are con- 
sidered by many to be Nadelman’s highest achieve- 
ment. ‘They prove that he can use the light touch 
in art which the studied effects of his ideal heads 
might not lead one to suppose. In the former he 
plays with plastic forms, indulges his love for ex- 
aggerations and stylisms, without any concern for 
fidelity to fact or convention of beauty. ‘They are 
witty in caricature and expert in craftsmanship. 


A New Figure 


Frank London is a new contributor to the gal- 
leries. His first exhibition was held this past month 
at the Montross Galleries. We are told that, al- 
ways aspiring to be a painter, Mr. London was 
obliged to hold the urge in abeyance until he was 
financially free. “This has happily occurred, and the 
season has been enriched by the pictures of an 
artist of taste and sensitiveness. “The exhibition was 
decidedly uneven; on the lowest level were some 
still-lifes of religious subjects, feeble in drawing and 
composition; on the highest were flower still-lifes, 
beautiful in color and of considerable technical dex- 
terity. He is modern enough in his point of view, 
but with his acceptance of modernism he shows a 
firm grounding in the old-fashioned ideals of still- 
life painting. ‘Che brush-work and the economy of 
means with which he lets his bare canvas stand 
for his half-tones would have delighted the heart 
of Chase. 


Seven Americans 


Alfred Stieglitz acts as impresario for the seven 
Americans who have been showing their “paintings, 
photographs and things” at the Anderson Galleries. 
The seven are Arthur Dove, Marsden Hartley, 
John Marin, Charles Demuth, Paul Strand, 
Georgia O’Keeffe and Alfred Stieglitz. The ex- 
hibits are not allowed to speak for themselves, but 
are offered to our attention via a catalogue which 
contains forewords by Arthur Dove, Stieglitz, Ar- 
nold Ronnebeck and Sherwood Anderson. One 
becomes immediately self-conscious upon reading 
an estimate of the exhibition such as this by Sher- 
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wood Anderson; ‘““This show is for me the distilla- 

tion of the clean emotional lives of seven Ameri- 
” 

cans. 


With emotionalism and Americanism stressed on 
all sides, the visitor finds himself looking for some- 
thing beyond a mere exhibition of paintings, photo- 
graphs and things. Moreover, the atmosphere is 
totally devoid of humor, despite Arthur Dove’s 
laborious efforts to bring in the light touch with his 
arrangement of wire and tin which stands for a por- 
trait of Stieglitz and his “Miss Woolworth,” an 
arrangement in the shape of a woman’s figure made 
up of materials bought at the five-and-ten-cent 
store. If we were asked to consider these as jokes 
it would be all right; but with the phrases from 
the foreword sounding in our ears, “integral parts 
of their makers,” “moments of life,” we must need 
look beneath the surface, for more than there ap- 
pears. 

The exhibition, beautifully arranged in group 
formation, was introduced to the eye as one en- 


tered the first gallery by Demuth’s symbolical por-_ 


traits of Georgia O’Keeffe, Arthur Dove, Marsden 
Hartley, and John Marin. Being by Demuth, 
they are necessarily attractive in their sure and 
delicate craftsmanship. The Marin group, of 
which there were twenty-six, was a representative 
selection from his Deer Island landscapes and 
marines, with a few New York scenes in addition. 
The paintings in the Hartley group may best be 
called color arrangements, although he uses natural 
objects for his subjects. He has a certain color 
harmony which irrespective of whether he paints 
calla lillies or landscapes or fruits, is always the 
same combination of tones. Both arrangement and 
color are distinguished. 

Miss O’Keeffe’s pictures are sure of eliciting 
interest and conjecture.. A tradition that they are 
something other than they appear to be clings to 
them. Fruits, flowers and leaves, are possible of 
symbolical interpretations. ‘This is largely due to 
the pernicious suggestion of a foreword to the cat- 
alogue of one of her former shows, which stressed 
the fact that these pictures were veiled records of 
her emotional life. “This year Miss O’Keeffe has 
added another flower to her garden—the petunia— 
which she paints with her usual clean exactness. In 
most cases she has painted them giant size and one 
feels for a moment transported to Brobdingnag. 
With each succeeding exhibition her palette becomes 
more varied, but one wishes for a richer, more dis- 
tinguished color quality. Her technical dexterity, 
however, more than ever commands admiration. 
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The Stieglitz photographs of cloud and sky ef- 
fects are as always expert and beautiful. He names 
his group “Equivalents” and says of them in what 
is the simplest and most intelligible of the Credos 
found in the catalogue, “These photographs con- 
tinue my search for my Truth—Photography.”’ 

The Paul Strand photographs are beautiful from 
quite another point of view. His is more a selec- 
tion and conscious arrangement of material; at- 
tractiveness of subject matter plays no small part. 


Arthur B. Davies 


Exhibitions of the work of Arthur B. Davies are 
sure of attracting greater popular attention than is 
generally accorded to the artist to whose works 
his fellow artists also accord praise and admiration. 
His popularity has practical results as well; he 
even ranks as a best seller. Before his exhibition 
was hung at the Ferargil Galleries this past month 
it was almost sold out, although it was only last 
year that he held another equally successful one 
with different subject matter. The exhibition at 
the Ferargil Galleries consisted of a group of 
landscapes painted last summer in the chateau dis- 
tricts of France. ‘To most of us the paintings of 
Arthur B. Davies connote the mystical and the ro- 
mantic; it is therefore a novelty to find that he 
has been occupying himself with realities. Need- 
Iess to say these landscapes, while being pictures 
of actual places, are in no way topographical. Nor 
are they formally or classically composed as the 
nature of the landscape might lead one to presup- 
pose. Davies could not be realistic if he chose, 
nor, for all his interest in classical and romantic 
lore, could he present it in a traditional manner. 
Always there is the intangible individual loveliness 
of the Davies quality. The landscapes with their 
chateaus and ruins take on a lyrical and romantic 
aspect; they are enchanted palaces set in fairy for- 
ests, inhabited by such mythical persons as Morgan 
La Fey and Merlin. Sometimes they seem mere 
backgrounds for the themes we associate with him. 


For all their charm they are not to be counted 
among Davies’ more serious and complete expres- 
sions. [he faults of the Davies’ figure composi- 
tions are more manifest in them—that lack of form 
and careless draftsmanship, which their charm and 
individuality causes one to overlook. “Too often 
the drawing of the chateau is shaky, and this when 
the chateau is not intended for a mere note but is 
the central point of interest of the picture. Some- 
times, too, they are worked over and so appear a 
trifle fussy and fixed up. It is when he gives his 


romantic interpretations of the country in clear 
direct washes that we are more certain of finding 
the real Davies quality. 

The development of Randall Davey from one 
of the numerous Henri progeny to an artist of in- 
dividuality and personality, is—to any one who 
remembers his portraits of white-faced staring-eyed 
girls posed against dark backgrounds, the student’s 
imitation of a master’s manner, and in a formula 
to which he seemed definitely dedicated—an in- 
teresting and unexpected development. 

The group of portraits and landscapes recently 
shown at the Seligman Galleries, under the aus- 
pices of Marie Sterner, all painted in the south- 
west and of western types and scenes, are a definite 
statement of Mr. Davey’s artistic coming-of-age. 

In each case he selects his subjects for the ap- 
peal it makes to him from the point of view of 
character. Here he exhibits a true portrait sense. 
He has no kinship with the rest of the painters of 
the southwest who, when they paint a cowboy or 
an Indian, try to make us feel that they are giving 
us the spirit of the west or the real American motif. 

With this ability to see and set down his sub- 
ject vividly and personally, one wishes that he had 
a more sensitive feeling for his medium. ‘The paint 
is put on without appreciation for the beauties and 
possibilities of color and quality. In most cases 
it is thin and cold. He is, however, consistently 
happy in his effects of light. His subjects are 
painted without shadows, the effect being of the 
suffused white light*of the desert sun. 


The water-colors have that sensibility for the 
medium which the oils lack. And again he shows 
his ability to seize upon the character of whatever 
subjects he essays, be they human or geographical: 
and this despite the fact that he is consciously sty- 
listic in his flatness of design and elaborate descrip- 
tion of blades of grass and flowers. 


Landscapes 
Edward W. Redfield cares nothing for the the- 


ories and discoveries of other men. He goes his 
own way setting down his clear statements of the 
American countryside in the straightforward expert 
way which has made him the head of the American 
school of realistic landscape painting. In his re- 
cent exhibition at Macbeth’s he shows himself no 
specialist of seasons and finds as much exercise for 
his sparkling facility in setting down the facts of 
a cold winter morning as in rendering the tender 
warmth of a spring day. Always he gives us facts, 
meticulously observed and robustly rendered de- 
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tail. This is the thing as it actually appears, der 
Ding in Sich. In his accuracy and fidelity there 
is little room for emotional play. A snow land- 
scape to him suggests none of the subleties of tone 
that it did to Twachtman, nor does summer rouse 
him to a sensuous opulence of tone. It is all there— 
the sparkle of early morning light through tangled 
boughs, the warmth of a summer evening, the 
mystery of evening mists; but let the beholder 
read into it poetry or sentiment. Redfield gives us 
only the scene as it appears to the rational eye; 
the clarity of his vision and the dexterity of his 
statement are never distorted by a personal emotion. 


Dorothy Rice Returns to the Exhibition World 


Ten years ago Dorothy Rice, known to her fel- 
low students as Polly Rice, was one of the pic- 
turesque figures in the art student world. Her 
teachers prophesied that she would go far. Chase 
said she was the most talented pupil he had ever 
taught and Henri is reported to have said much the 
same thing. When she later went to Spain to 
study with Zuloaga he described himself as being 
astounded at her talent. Before deserting the 
Henri group, in which she was a prominent figure, 
for Spain and Zuloaga, she showed at various In- 
dependent exhibitions and in her mother’s apart- 
ment in the Ansonia. Her subjects were unfail- 
ingly of starving hollow-eyed children, bread-lines, 
circus freaks, and east side types—the flotsam and 
jetsam of humanity which, before the advent of 
modernism, were considered the last word in revolu- 
tionary pictorial art. Her exhibitions were sure 
to cause a stir, not only because of her undoubted 
courage and talent, but also because of the sensa- 
tional way she advertised her art and _ herself. 
Those were student days, and if one criticized her 
work for its lack of direction, its insistence upon 
its sensational content for its main appeal, it was 
excused as the work of an imaginative, undis- 
ciplined student. 

Now she enters the exhibition world after a re- 
tirement of ten years, showing sculpture as well as 
paintings. The pictures are Spanish in subject 
and inspiration. Her flair for the bizarre and 
macabre found plenty of material in the halt, the 
maimed and blind among the Spanish peasantry. 
The canvases are large, the figures life-size; they 
appear important, but, as before, the boldness and 
theatricalness of her conception give a merely fic- 
titious appearance of strength. She has not out- 
grown her undisciplined technique or lack of defin- 
ite aim. Nevertheless she has something to say, 
however over-dramatic or obscure it may be; but 
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as yet she has not held herself to the task of dis- 
ciplined craftsmanship and a clarification of her 
ideas. 


A Selective Exhibit 


The Dudensing Galleries sometimes present 
works of young artists who are finds, so to speak. 
Mr. Dudensing goes the rounds of the radical and 
independent exhibitions and picks out men who 
have something to say that is fresh and out of the 
ordinary. He has recently selected a group from 
the Art Student League exhibition held earlier in 
the season. He believes that these men have 
each something that merits watching. “The most 
noticeable figure in the group is Floyd Parsons. 
He has exhibited in the Independents and in the 
Salons of America; but this is his first appearance 
in a dealer’s gallery. His painting is personal. 
It would be difficult to attach it to any one master, 
but it comes under the general head of modern art. 
He paints massive nudes in rich hot color, which 
verges on dirty color at times; he has a full rhyth- 
mical sense of design. He needs discipline and a 
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refinement of his taste before he can produce more 
than a robust promise. 


In the Future 


During the latter part of April, Knoedler and 
Company will exhibit portraits by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn. It is a loan exhibition of portraits taken 
from some of the best known collections in this 
country and abroad. “The three Drummond chil- 
dren are coming from England to America especially 
to appear in this exhibition; and there will be 
another example of child portraiture in the picture 
of the two sons of David Munro Binning. 
Raeburn’s three famous red-coats—General Max- 
well, Colonel Scott, and Captain Birrell—are very 
characteristic of his art; they were painted for his 
personal gallery of friends and remained in his 
family for generations after his death. John Tait 
and his grandson is another important picture to 
be shown; and there will also be the portraits of 


Lady Hepburn and Mrs. Campbell. In all seven- 


teen examples will be contained in this exhibi- 
tion, showing every phase of the artist’s work. 
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Mammonart, by Upton SINcLair: Pasadena, 
Published by the Author (in paper covers, $1.00; 
cloth bound, $2.00). 


Upton Sinclair is a documentary novelist and a 
statistician of grievances, personal and social. He 
has written several good novels on the Zola pattern 
of sociology with plots and has exposed—all by him- 
self—the institutions of journalism and theology, 
education and patriotism. He is an advocate of 
several reforms, the most general being the con- 
version of the present order of society into the co- 
operative commonwealth. He is quite ecstatic about 
Russia because he thinks the Communists have 
achieved the desideratum, or are on the edge of it. 
He is a crank on so many different subjects that 
he has been unable to find any one publisher who 
will abide them all. He therefore publishes his 
own books. 

When he wrote “The Jungle,” “King Coal,” 
“The Brass. Check,’ “100 %,~ ~The Profits: of 
Religion,” “The Goose Step” and “The Goslings,” 
he had data. What he did with it is not our con- 
cern. He had dates and names, places and occa- 
sions which he, his correspondents or official in- 
vestigators had jotted down. He was, so far as he 
could be, on safe ground. Now, emboldened by his 
success in the field of sociological decumentation, he 
has essayed a task so far beyond his abilities, knowl- 
edge and perceptions that the product should arouse 
the risibilities of the knowing were it not for the 
dangerous possibility that it may be swallowed 
whole by the uncritical. Had not Upton Sinclair 
a large audience whose credulity and faith in him 
are difficult to plumb, the publication of ““Mammon- 
art’ would arouse no more of a ripple than any 
other one of those pitiful literary lucubrations which 
bear on their title pages the familiar legend, “pub- 
lished by the author.” 

“Mammonart” is dangerous doctrine, but it is 
specious doctrine. It is an examination of as many 
of the seven arts the names of which Sinclair knows 
from the point of view of “revolutionary economics.” 
In it he contends that: “All art is propaganda. It 
is universally and inescapably propaganda, some- 
times unconsciously, but often deliberately, propa- 
ganda.” If art serves revolutionary purposes it 
is good propaganda; if it serves the master class in 
its function of oppressor, it is bad. Since “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune,” most tunes are poi- 
soned with master-class insinuations and influences. 
That, minus the ridiculous inferences Mr. Sinclair 
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draws from his hurried course of culture taken 
through a Socialist sieve, is the doctrine this writer 
regards as specious and dangerous. 


Not that the influences which mould genius do 
not provide a theme, but it is a pity that Upton 
Sinclair should rush in where scholars fear to tread. 
If “Mammonart” causes a detonation among the 
cognoscenti, we hope it will arouse one of them to 
employ what knowledge and inclination to research 
he has to conduct such an examination. ‘That a 
man of the character of Upon Sinclair should have 
elected himself to interpret the artistic products of 
mankind is very much like a blind man become art 
critic, a deaf man, music commentator. “Trust an 
insensitive man to write so insensitive a book. His 
very lack of a sense of humor disqualifies him. One 
must have a sense of humor to savor the gifts of 
creators and to evaluate them. After reading the 
386 pages which compose ‘‘Mammonart,” one can 
conclude only that Upton Sinclair is sensitive only 
to the Socialist or capitalistic strains in the seven 
arts and utterly insensitive to their true function 
and the manner in which they have been expressed. 
Imagine a sponge which can sop up and exude only 
water; he is a sponge which can sop up and exude 
only Socialist propaganda. 


‘Titian painted, Wagner composed, Rodin hewed, 
Shakespeare wrote, not to earn their keep, but to ex- 
press themselves, and if they did anything directly 
for their keep, it was incidental and impertinent; 
they who created only for their keep and as syco- 
phants can never have cut a figure among the chosen, 
since the dishonest impulses of the artist will find 
him out, and what they have done weighs neither 
for nor against any one of the seven arts. Mr. 
Sinclair pounces with such zest upon the trivial fact 
or anecdote which buttresses his theory that he pays 
no attention to the substance of creation, the basis 
of any evaluation. Any anecdote is good enough to 
beat an artist into the fold of the goats with; in too 
many cases does Mr. Sinclair—impatient for a gen- 
eralization—let the substance and the method of 
creation go hang. In no case is there such inter- 
pretation. We compose, we write, we carve, we 
paint to express ourselves, to recast what we have 
seen, felt, heard; not to prove or disprove anything, 
not to deliver propaganda with which to earn our 
keep. The question is not whether Shakespeare de- 
livered master class propaganda, but whether he 
would have been a greater poet and a greater drama- 
tist if he had been a rebel. Wagner, for instance, 


did not write the Nibelung Ring to prove the disin- 
tegrating effects of greed, but because he was, firstly, 
a musician and, secondly, egocentric. Who, hear- 
ing his music, troubles his head about what that 
music proves? ‘The seven arts might more justly be 
interpreted as expressions of the sex impulse. 

Instead of creating with such laboriousness a dis- 
tinction between good (pro-revolutionary) and bad 
(pro-capitalistic) art, why does not Mr. Sinclair 
go the limit? Let him be an iconoclast against the 
arts; let him proclaim the necessity of destroying 
libraries and museums, theatres and opera houses, 
lovely dwellings, statues and paintings that no in- 
fluence may exist to divert men from the great neces- 
sity—establishment of the co-operative common- 
wealth. Let his cry be, “To hell with anodynes, 
with these subtle perfumes with which the master 
class seeks to lull our senses while it despoils us.” 
Does not Mr. Sinclair refer to those who contend 
that art exists for art’s sake as “degenerates” and 
does he not aver that such artists live on the backs 
of the toiling masses? 
is logical—for those who give their allegiance to 
the Sinclairean premise. 

There is another theory which is too amiable for 
the class war protagonists to abide, but we think, 
nevertheless, there is something in it. “That theory 
is, that art has no influence for or against the 
capitalist system; that all of literature, music and 
art since the beginning of time has not diverted 
by a hair’s breadth the course of history, social or 
otherwise (tracts and pamphlets do not belong to 
the category of literature) ; that in our admiration 
of a song, a poem or a frieze we are united in a 
common bond of humanity and feel emotions which 
have no relation with our social status; that when 
they hear the Ninth Symphony employer and em- 
ployee lie down together, as the lion and the lamb 
of Isaiah’s vision. It is too much to believe that 
there is one art to which the master responds and 
another to which the servant responds. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s distinctions are too neat for such large things 
as life and art. 


But Upton Sinclair does not want art—he wants 
revolutionary art, which is another name for the 
right kind of propaganda. The art for art’s sake 
theory he calls “a defensive mechanism run to seed.” 
We produce for an audience and we choose only 
that which will sell. And what will sell? ‘That 
which is “in harmony with the spirit of that time 
and identified with the powers prevailing.” ‘This 
makes the artist a passive creature, which he is not. 
To say that “art is made like a Rolls-Royce, for 
people who can afford to pay for it” is to reduce 
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art to terms intelligible to a fish-monger, or to a 
statistician unaccustomed to dealing with impon- 
derables. 

How does Upton Sinclair make even a pretense 
of proving his thesis? By tests irrelevant to the 
substance of art. If the powers that be praised a 
good work, Upton Sinclair damns it; if a bad work 
was burned by the common hangman, he flies auto- 
matically to the opposite view. Sinclair has not the 
time or the temperament to conduct an original re- 
examination of the seven arts; his ideas are fixed, 
his mould of mind cast, he has given intellectual 
hostages to fortune, he is pledged to a view, he can 
cut cloth only in one way. 


Here are some examples of his knowledge and 
reasoning: Homer’s poems are ruling class propa- 
ganda, for which no one, however, paid him. ‘The 
trouble with Sophocles was that he wasn’t class- 
conscious—like Sinclair. What makes the joint con- 
tributions of Vergil, Spenser, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Goethe, Tennyson and about two dozen other simi- 
lar figures useless is that “they move us to grief and 
awe, but never do they move us to revolt.”’ Eu- 
ripides, opposing the gods, is approved. Raphael 
must have been a dirty dog because he painted popes 
and princes and helped beautify St. Peter’s. Sin- 
clair has the delusion of believing that Martin 
Luther, instead of being the bigot he was, was a 
noble soul. The Luther who opposed the Peasants’ 
Revolt is approved by this Socialist revolutionary! 
When Henry VIII abjured the Pope, England be- 
gan to do her own thinking. ‘Che Tempest’’ is a 
pretty fairy story, while most of Shakespeare is 
“English imperialist poetry.” He refers us to Mil- 
ton’s earlier verse as proof that a poet may be clean 
and remain a poet. You see, Milton was a propa- 
gandist, but Mr. Sinclair, in this case, does not in- 
quire into motive. He lists Stendhal, Flaubert, de 
Maupassant among those excluded from the Acad- 
emy, as if that were proof of virtue; yet what have 
they to do with Sinclair, or Sinclair with them? 
Are they not “Art for art’s sake degenerates’? 
Sarah Bernhardt, Sinclair knows, never felt a social 
emotion. A bas Sarah Bernhardt! Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is a social protest and Wagner 
might have earned Sinclair’s approval if, instead of 
running away from Dresden following the abortive 
rebellion of 1848 and living to write “Parsifal” 
and “Tristan and Isolde,” he had permitted him- 
self to be decapitated. Coleridge’s “In Xanadu did 
Kubla Khan” is the poetry of opium and therefore 
to be damned. Millet is to be preferred to Frag- 
onard because the former painted pictures full of 
“real proletarian feeling.” 


Upton Sinclair calls Emerson formless. He ex- 
alts Anatole France as the right kind of artist, not 
yet having learned of the contrary judgment of 
French radicals. He calls Balzac the predatory 
artist, yet who, if not Sinclair, has not fed his repu- 
tation upon the destitution and sufferings of others! 
He quotes Henry James, of all men, against Balzac! 
What Longfellow, Whittier and a dozen others of 
like standing have to do in a survey of literature we 
fail to see; many of these latter chapters constitute 
simply a parade of unassimilated information. Poe, 
being “arty,” was a failure, while Whitman, with 
his diffuse cries, becomes a major prophet, to be 
classed with Dante, Milton, Tolstoi and Nietzsche. 
Gogol? An artist. “Turgenieff? No, because, 
mirabile dictu, he “was not a thinker, but merely an 
artist in the narrow sense of the word.” Dostoev- 
ski? “Propagandist of reaction.” William Lyon 
Phelps? Grrrrrrr! The Goncourts? They pic- 
tured conditions, but demanded no reforms; Sin- 
clair’s thumb goes down. Emile Zola? Fine, be- 
cause “he evolved into a moralist as intense and de- 
termined as Tolstoi.””’ Swinburne? He could only 
feel, not think. Nietzsche? Swallowed whole. 
“The Ballade of Reading Gaol,” writes this vol- 
unteer surveyor of the arts, is ‘““a supremely eloquent 
and noble poem, the poet’s excuse for having lived.” 
Thank God for jail! Whistler’s suggestion that 
art has nothing to do with morality simply horrifies 
our worthy author. Upton Sinclair patronizes Wil- 
liam Dean Howells and seriously discusses Richard 
Harding Davis as a prophet of imperialism and 
plutocracty. 
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The cry of the Puritans, in crescendo and diminu- 
endo, pervades this book. On page 27 it is stated 
in the baldest and most outrageous form. ‘The lie 
of Art Dilettantism, the notion that the purpose 
of art is entertainment and diversion is a device of 
the culturally powerful [the devil modernized, you 
see] to weaken and degrade those upon whom they 
prey, just as the creatures of the underworld get 
their victims drunk before they rob them.” Puri- 
tan dialectics of the first water. He describes an 
apocalyptic vision of “the revolutionary artist clasp- 
ing the toiling masses to his bosom.” ‘The Puri- 
tanic strain in him explains his clasping to his bosom 
Martin Luther and John Milton. One of Balzac’s 
sins is that he had divorced conscience from genius, 
and Whistler’s, that he had divorced morality from 
beauty. The Puritan in Sinclair is shocked by 
Gautier, whose art he considers “repulsive, cruel 
and poisonous,” while poetry without “social vision 
and mgral backbone” is merely “a snare for the 
human spirit.” 

Now we have him! Sinclair, the Puritan 
Socialist! If one finishes “Mammonart,” one fin- 
ishes it with the conviction that Upton Sinclair is 
incapable of enjoying the fruits of creation, that 
what does not bear a message sours in him, that 
what cannot be documented must be sloughed off. 
It is more true of Sinclair than it was of Whitman 
that he is “as unacquainted with art as a hog with 
mathematics.” Neither the creation nor the appre- 
ciation of art is for one in whom the sap of life 
has run out. ae 

Harry SALPETER. 
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In other words, after the application of sodium sulphide PERMALBA 
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